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Prohibition Order of 1931. He explained that if England
alone prohibited the export of arms, it was not possible to
exercise discrimination against one only of the belligerent
countries. He was convinced that no effort should be spared
and no sacrifice refused that would reduce the risk of a
widening of the field of conflict or of a prolongation of the
tragic shedding of blood. Existing contracts to supply arms
must be respected, and the prohibition order would not apply
to them.
Mr. Samuel, former Home Secretary, then rose and said
that public opinion was running strongly against the action
of the Japanese Government. In view of the fact that China
relied for her arms on imports in far greater degree than
Japan, he feared that to stop the export of them to both
countries would be injurious to her interests. He believed
that the British people desired not merely to cut off the
supply of arms, but to withhold from Japan every kind of
assistance, and especially facilities for raising loans and
obtaining credit.
Mr. Chamberlain, former Foreign Secretary, followed
on the Conservative side, remarking that his sympathies
with Japanese policy had gradually diminished as the
situation had developed. A stage had been reached at which
it was impossible to contend that the action of Japan in
Manchuria was compatible with the Covenant of the
League, with the Pact of Paris, and the Nine Power
Treaty.*
What all this amounts to is that British public opinion,
without distinction of party, condemned the action taken
by the Japanese forces on the ground that it was contrary
to the Covenant of the League of Nations, to the No-War
Pact, and to the Nine Power Treaty. It is especially worthy of
note that Mr. Chamberlain, who, up to that time, had shown
sympathy with Japan and had just been loudly advocating
a revival of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, turned right round
and condemned her. British public opinion was unanimous
in attacking Japan and in demanding that she be restrained.
England immediately abrogated the Indo-Japanese Trade
Agreement, and followed it up by persuading other countries
to join her in applying economic pressure.
* English translator's note: The above reports of speeches are trans-
lations of the Japanese text, made after reference to Hansard.